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MAY WE 


[1] JoHN FosTER DULLEs, Sec’y of 
State: “I am by no means con- 
vinced that the Russians have ‘got 
religion.’ But it looks as if they 
have decided—in some fields at 
least—to quit ‘bucking’ the moral 
standards of the world. This course 
is a result of strong and persistent 
pressure from the West.”. 

[2] Generalissimo FRANCISCO FRAN- 
co, Spanish Chief of State, urging 
West not to relax vigilance: “Com- 
munism has never changed its ob- 
jective, only its tactics.’”...[3] Pres 
Titro, of Yugoslavia, commenting 
on his agreement to receive a So- 
viet Union delegation: “One should 
not think that we are turning our 
coats today—Yugoslavia wishes the 
best relations with the West, but 
we want also to have our hands 
free in order to (improve) the out- 
look for peace.”. . . [4] Harry S 
TruMAN, urging that we try to 
keep Russia in the UN: “When we 
have the Russians before the world 
we are in a better position to make 
them perform for peace.”. 

[5] Rosp’r E Haac, one of 9 U S 
vets attending reunion in Moscow: 
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YOU ON THAT? 


Quote of the Week 


Two former Prime Ministers are 
enlivening the British gen’l elec- 
tion campaign. Sir WINSTON 
CHURCHILL called CLEMENT R ATT- 
LEE “a piebald” (i e, horse com- 
prised of 2 colors). The Labor 
leader retaliated: “This comes 
rather oddly from Sir Winston. He 
has always been a bit of a chame- 
leon—that funny little animal. You 
set it down on a blue tablecloth 
and it becomes blue. You set it 
down on a red one and it becomes 
red.” 
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“They told us their collective farms 
were mechanized. We visited a 
‘typical’ set up. If they call a hoe 
and a plow mechanized farming, 
I wonder what they’d call our 
farms.”. . . [6] Maj Gen LEwis B 
HERSHEY, Selective Service Direc- 
tor: “If there is a war soon, we’re 
in a hell of a fix. In the last 5 yrs 
we've rejected about 2 million men 
under 26 yrs of age on grounds 
that they are hard to use.” 


OF PUBLICATION 








Most economic services are fore- 
casting a record-breaking yr, and 
the available portents certainly 
support this prognostication. Cur- 
rently the Gross Nat’l Product (to- 
tal of all goods and services) is in 
the range of 370, or about 10 
points ($10 billion) over ’54. Some 
ris? is normally expected in an ex- 
panding economy to compensate 
for increased population. But the 
present increase, attained in a pe- 
riod of relatively stable prices, is 
well above normal. Moreover, 
prophets believe that the yr-end 
total may exceed 385. This would 
indicate the most prosperous yr in 
our history. 

We have no purpose to assume 
a pessimistic role. But it is only 
prudent to analyze the situation 
and determine what factor, or 
combination of factors, might tend 
to brake the forward course of 
commerce. 

War, obviously, would be such a 
factor—even a small war, with its 
requisite controls and higher taxes. 


Editorial Associates: 
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A plague of prolonged strikes in 
basic industries would also be a 
serious adverse factor. And such 
strikes are commonly generated in 
periods of high profits. 

Runaway expansion and inability 
to control credit are other factors 
for serious consideration. In this 
connection, however, we should 
note that growing plant capacities 
have thus far held down inflation- 
ary pressures. This is a distinction 
between U S and Europe, where 
commodity shortages are develop- 
ing and inflation is a more immi- 
nent threat. 

But perhaps the most serious 
threat to economic stability is one 


seidom voiced — the fear that 
Eisenhower may not run again. 
The President has become a sym- 
bol of business. stability, quite 


apert from partisan consideration. 
Business interests don’t deeply care 
whether the Congress goes Repub- 
lican or Democratic, but they want 
to keep the present White House 
occupant and most emphatically 
desire a continuation of Adminis- 
tration policies. A firm declaration 
by the President of his determina- 
tion to retire could shake confi- 
dence badly. However, Mr Eisen- 
hower will hardly clarify his po- 
sition before next spring. 
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AGRICULTURE—1 

The real major probiem of the 
world todey is neither military nor 
political nor economical nor ideo- 
logical. Fundamentally it is an ag- 
ricultural, a food problem. The an- 
swers lie in science and education. 
— WHEELER MCMILLEN, “Scientific 


Met Comes to the Farm,” Think, 
5-55. 
ATOMIC AGE—2 

The age of atomic power won't 


be here officially until they put a 
tax on the stuff at the refueling 
station.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


AUTOMATION—3 


The Ford Motor Co’s automatic 
engine plant produces twice as 
many engines as an cld style 


plant, with 1/10th the manpower. 
If present predictions prove ac- 
curate, under automation one man 
will do at least the work of five. 
This would mean that in the auto 
industry alone 200,000 men could 
match the output of the million 
mbrs of the UAW.—Progressive. 


“ ” 


of Gen’l 
think that automa- 
reduce employment. In- 
contends, will have to 
doub'e its maintenance payrolls, 
just to keep labor-saving mach’y 
from getting out of kilter—Forbes. 


The chief 
shops doesn’t 
tion will 
dustry, he 


Electric’s 


BEHAVIOR—4 

Everybody has his shortcomings. 
Try to like people for their long- 
comings. — Whatsoever Things, 
Stetson Univ. 
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BUSINESS—5 

Companies faced with economic 
decay often call in mgt consult- 
ants to save themselves when they 
could have done the job themselves 
by remembering the 7 M’s of a 
successful business: Money—suffi- 
cient operating cash; Mgt—sound 
leadership; Merchandise—a salable 
product; Men—co-operative work 
force; Mkt — good distribution; 
Mach’y—adequate facilities; Mar- 
gin—normal or better profit.— 
Dun’s Review & Modern Industry. 


CHURCH—Attendance—6 
Overheard some children inside 
our church admiring the stained- 
glass window depicting Christ at 
prayer. “It’s beautiful here,’ one 
boy said, with greater wisdom than 
he realized, “but it ain’t no good 
if you are outside.’"—-BurRTON HIL- 
Lis, Better Homes & Gardens. 


CIVILIZATION—7 

Look back along the endless cor- 
ridors of time and you will see 
that 4 things have built civiliza- 
tion: the spirit of religion, the 
spirit of creative art, the spirit of 
research, and the spirit of business 
enterprise——Dr NEIL CAROTHERS. 


CONSERVATION—8 
Man does not try to destroy that 


which he understands. — ROLanp 
EISENBEIS, Supt of Conservation, 
Cook Co (Ill) Forest Preserve 


Dist, Outdoor America. 
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Privat 

by Les 

Pres Eisenhower learned some 
little-known facts about his Cab- 
inet at the Women’s Nat’l Press 
Club dinner honoring him. The 
newshens’ research revealed that 
when Postmaster Gen’l Arthur 
Summerfield was a school kid, he 
misbehaved one day and was sent 
to the cloakroom by the teacher. 
He got even. While imprisoned, he 
ate the teacher’s lunch. 

In the early days of the auto- 
mobile, the women reporters dis- 
closed, Chas E Wilson (now De- 
fense Sec’y and former Gen’l Mo- 
tors president) was riding in a 
buggy with his mother. They came 
to a stalled car—and it prompted 
young Charlie to yell, to his moth- 
er’s dismay, “Get a horse!” 


and Liz Carpentet 


“ ” 


A careful dresser here tele- 
phoned the State Dep’t to rule on 
propriety of wearing a cummer- 
bund at a formal dinner in honor 
of Pres Eisenhower. The protocol 
experts gave him an answer: “It 
depends upon your figure, sir.” 


While the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee was hearing testi- 
mony on the plane program, Sen 
Margaret Chase Smith (R- Me) 
asked how long a jet pilot is use- 
ful. Brig Gen Winslow P Wilson, 
who was testifying, repl’d, “Some 
of our men over 35 are still pretty 
good.” Said Mrs Smith, “I meant 
for flying ” But she wasn’t 
able to finish. Everyone in the 
room was roaring. 
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DIVORCE—9 

In 200 consecutive suicides dur- 
ing 1950-52, 116 or 58% came from 
broken homes. All of the teen-age 
suicides were from broken homes. 
—Survey Bulletin. 


DRINK— Drinking—10 

Perhaps the best way to get rid 
of bottlenecks is to get rid of bot- 
tles—FRANKLIN P JONES. 


EDUCATION—1l11 

Colleges and univ’s are much 
more than knowledge factories; 
they are testaments to man’s per- 
ennial struggle to make a better 
world for himself, his children and 
his children’s children. They 
are great fortifications against ig- 
norance and irrationality; but they 
are more than places of the higher 
learning — they are centers and 
symbols of man’s higher yearning. 
—Prof W H Cowley, Stanford 
Univ, quoted in Vital Speeches. 

Russia spends 6%, the U S, 2.6%, 
of its income for education.—Mor- 
RIS E Houser, “What Kind of 
Schools Can We Afford?” Nation’s 
Schools, 5-55. 


FREEDOM—12 

The tides in the affairs of men 
never stand still—they constantly 
ebb and flow—and it is found that 
freedom seldom survives the gen- 
eration which fails to protect it— 
Col AUGUSTIN C Rupp, chmn, 
Guardians of American Education. 


GOVERNMENT—Cost—13 

Sounds cheaper, somehow, to fig- 
ure the cost of supporting Con- 
gress as 26 cents per citizen. But 
that doesn’t include the money 
they spend for us—only provides 
salaries and operating expenses; 
am’ts to 6/10ths of 1% of total 
gov’t spending.—Boston Globe. 


@ 





happen 


Some weird things can 
when the European press picks up 
an American wisecrack, particular- 
ly one in which slang plays an im- 
portant role. One of the German 
magazines got hold of the vener- 


able chestnut: “Men are like 
worms—they crawl around, wriggle 
a little, and then some chicken 
picks them up.” The term “chick- 
en” was solemnly translated as 
“fowl”! 


Comedy World, trade jnl of the 
humor field, is conducting what 
we fear is a forlorn campaign to 
induce the vendors of adventure- 
horror picture books to find a new 
descriptive word for their wares, 
leaving the term “comics” to the 
purveyors of comedy. 


Simeon Stylites, the sarcastic 
saint of Christian Century (in pri- 
vate life the Rev Halford E Luc- 
cock) rep’ts a new game that may 
tat:e some of the pain out of read- 
ing about the idiotic behavior in 
gov’t and politics. A family he 
knows has set up a Moronic 
Sweepstakes, each mbr entering a 
U S Senator in the race for the 
“Public Moron Number One.” Ev- 
ery morning at breakfast they read 
newspaper acc’ts of yesterday’s 
speeches, and advance their entry 
toward the winner’s circle accord- 
ingly. Trouble is, as with so many 
games in politics, even when you 
win, you lose. 





You can’t choose your own 
ancestors. But that is only just 
and right, for they probably 
wouldn’t have chosen you, ei- 
Weltwoche, Zurich 
(QuUoTE translation). 


ther. — 
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Newswk (5-2-’55) rep’ts results 
of a nationwide survey of minis- 
ters’ circumstances. On the aver- 
age, they’re in debt about $500 
each. Protestant ministers earn an 
average of $3,700 a yr. Less than 
1% make over $10,000. In metro- 
politan N Y, Catholic priests make 


an average of $1,400 a yr, plus 
food and rectory accomodations. 
But in some Southern parishes 


they make as little as $720. Com- 
ments Dr Fred S Buschmeyer, a 
director of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, “as a group, 
ministers stand lower (in pay) 
than blacksmiths, bookkeepers and 
bus drivers.” 


Americans struggling against the 
perils of “creeping socialism” get 
little solace from Christian Science 
Monitor. Monitor editors, it would 
appear, think Eskimos have some- 
thing more terrible to fear. A re- 
cent headline: “Eskimos in Cana- 
da’s Far North Face Challenge of 
Creeping Civilization.” 
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IMAGINATION—14 

Mere suggestion, accepted with- 
out question, has almost unbeliev- 
able power over individuals. A few 
mo’s ago, an eastern chemistry 
prof tried an experiment. He held 
up a vial labeled “Violet Perfume” 
and asked his students to raise 
their hands as soon as they could 
detect the odor. Fifteen seconds 
after he had removed the cork, 
every hand in the front row was 
up, and in less than a minute 
of the class signaled they could 
smell the perfume. The bottle con- 
tained nothing but water. — Sun- 
shine Mag. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—15 

Internationalism cannot be a 
jewel set in a crown fashioned by 
the thoughts and ideas of a single 
people——RaLpH M Lewis, “What is 
Nationalism?” Rosicrucian Digest, 
5-55. 


LANGUAGE—16 

Without language, we sink to the 
level of the animals. With lan- 
guage, there is practically no 
achievement that we need to be 
afraid to try for. Language is the 
highest form of mat’l power that 
mankind has been endowed with, 
and the foundation for all the 
other powers we have achieved or 
shall achieve in the future——MarIo 
Per, All About Language (Lippin- 
cott). 


LIFE—Living—17 

If we wait for ideally favorable 
weather for the sowing of the good 
seed, for the investment of our 
lives in the field of human need, 
we shall die waiting. — J Sruart 
Howven, Moody Monthly. 
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LITERACY—18 

Among nations of the world, the 
U S stands 7th in literacy and the 
consumption of books. We have 
never been higher than that, and 
consequently cannot blame our low 


state on the emergence of radio 
and television.—Prof Lou LaBranrt, 
addressing ist Yale Conf on 


Teaching of English. 


MARRIAGE—19 

Marriage is an amazing relation 
in which the ordinary rules of 
business, with its contracts and 
escape clauses and limited liabili- 
ties, are despised and set aside. 
Marriage is no marriage at all if it 


is conditional or partial or with 
the fingers crossed. — ELTonN & 
PAULINE 'TRUEBLOOD, Recovery of 


Family Life (Harper). 


MEN & MACHINES—20 
Six thousand Parisian copyists 
delayed the setting up of the 


printing press in Paris for fully 20 


yrs.—York Trade Compositor, hm, 
York Composition Co. 
MORALS—21 

Don Herold once wrote: “Moral- 


izing and morals are two entirely 
different things—always found in 
entirely different people.” 

We are in danger of becoming 
a nation of moralizers rather than 
the moral nation we must be if 
freedom is to live in this world. 
Perhaps the time has come when 
something like Jesus’ denunciation 
of the scribes and pharisees is 
needed in our midst. One looks al- 
most in vain, however, for men in 
public life with sufficient courage 
to reaffirm the moral faith of the 
nation’s founders. — JaAcK MENDEL- 
SOHN, “Legislating for God,” Pro- 
gressive, 5-’55. 








Julien Dedman, of 
ner’s Sons, has been poking a bit 


Chas Scrib- 


of good-natured fun at the book 
trade jnis for their practice of 
seeking advance outlines of forth- 
coming books limited to “35 words 
or less.” Here’s his summary of 
The Odyssey: “Strange goings-on 
off the coast of Greece. Several 
murders committed wantonly by a 
man named Ulysses. He finally 
ret’ns and rubs out the suitor of 
his wife, who is about to divorce 
him for desertion.” 


Probably most of us considered 
Booth Tarkington a fairly import- 
ant author in his line of endeavor, 
but from the ’55 perspective it’s 
startling to be reminded that in 
the early ’20’s he was named the 
greatest living American author in 
surveys by Publisher’s Wkly and 
Literary Digest. What’s more, Jas 
Woodress tells us in his new biog- 
raphy, Booth Tarkington (Lippin- 
cott). that Penrod’s creator was 
the only writer named in a ’22 
N Y Times balloting on the 10 
greatest contemporary Americans. 


Tarkington greeted this last with 
refreshing scorn: “What darn silli- 
ness! You can demonstrate who 
are the 10 fattest people in a 
country and who are the 27 tallest 
—but you can’t say who are the 10 
greatest with any more authority 
than you can say who are the 13 
damndest fools.” 


One Milwaukee word-stumbler is 


As we go to press there is 
an unverified and highly dubi- 
ous rumor that one of the 
prominent N Y publishing 
houses does not have and is 
not contemplating publication 


of a Davy Crockett history. 
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taking Rudolph Flesch’s 
book title personally, it seems. A 
Mrs Sam’l Greco, rep’ts the Mil- 
waukee Jnl, found a P T A an- 
nouncement torn to shreds and 
hidden under the bed of her 10-yr- 
old son, Johnny. Wondering why 
the boy wouldn’t want her to see 
it, Mrs Greco fitted together the 
bits of paper, and understood. The 
notice said that the speaker at the 
next PTA meeting would discuss, 
Why Johnny Can’t Read. 


accusing 


Comes at long last a reaction 
against the train of medieval his- 
torical novels worshiping little tin 
gods in little tin suits. The Queen’s 
Knight (Random) by Marvin Bo- 
rowsky, pictures King Arthur as a 
Square of the round table, “a rude 
peasant crowned king-in-name-on- 
ly by the wily Merlin and his 
council, and married to Guinevere 
against her will, for reasons of 
state.” 
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“An honor I wished to avoid . .” 


Anyone who wonders why Amer- 
ica has always regarded George 
Washington as its ideal soldier has 
only to read a letter written to a 
friend by the General just after 
he was named Commander of the 
Continental Army 180 yrs ago 
(June 15, 1775). This passage alone 
is enough to justify Washington’s 
title as the Cincinnatus of Amer- 
ica, a man who fought humbly, as 
a duty, not a joy, and who re- 
turned with pleasure to peace and 
retirement. 


I have been called upon by the 
unanimous voice of the Colonies to 
the command of the Continental 
Army. It is an honor I by no 
means aspired to. It is an honor I 
wished to avoid, as well from an 
unwillingness to quit the peaceful 
enjoyment of my family, as from 
a thorough conviction of my own 
incapacity and want of experience 
in the conduct of so momentous a 
concern; but the partiality of the 
Congress, added to some political 
motives, left me without a choice. 
May God grant, therefore, that my 
acceptance of it may be attended 
with some good to the common 
cause, and without injury (from 
want of knowledge) to my own 
reputation. I can answer but for 
three things: a firm belief in the 
justice of our cause, close attention 
in the prosecution of it, and the 
strictest integrity. 
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OPTIMISM—Pessimism—22 

An optimist is a person who 
thinks he has heard the last hu- 
morous definition of an optimist. 
—Tit-Bits, London. 


PEACE OF MIND—23 

No one can get inner peace by 
pouncing on it, by vigorously will- 
ing to have it. Peace is a margin 
of power around our daily need. 
Peace is a consciousness of springs 
too deep for earthly droughts to 
dry up. Peace is an awareness of 
reserves from beyond ourselves, so 
that our power is not so much in 
us as thru us——Dr Harry EMERSON 
Fospick, in Lights from Many 
Lamps (Simon & Schuster). 


PROFIT—24 

Profit to some is a word that 
wears a high silk hat. Communists 
foster that idea. They get along 
without profits. They also get 
along without everything else. 

The Communists don’t under- 
stand that profits wear overalls. If 
they had some profits, they would 
also have some prosperity and pay- 
rolls instead of slave labor. Be- 
cause profits work harder than 
anyone. There’s no silk hat on 
profits that buy tools and equip- 
ment for workers to do a real job. 
—Illinois Central Bulletin. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—25 

Public relations is the ability to 
translate, with good taste and good 
sense, the activities and aims of an 
organization or individual into 
terms found understandable and 
sympathetic to other groups—or to 
the public at large—MrmsurN Mc- 
CarTY, public relations counsel, ad- 
dressing Springfield (Mass) Adver- 
tising Club. 
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Nat'l Flag Wk 
Father-Son Wk 


June 12—Children’s Sunday. 
The New England colonies began 
their sternest period 325 yrs ago 
(1630) when John Winthrop’s Pu- 
ritan flagship Arbella sailed into 
Salem Harbor. . New York City 
had its legal beginning 290 yrs ago 
(1665) with a royal charter (and 
as the tourist lady said, eyeing one 
of midtown Gotham’s perennial 
bldg projects: “It'll be right nice 
when they get it finished!”). 


June 13—160th anniv (1795) b 
of one of England’s greatest edu- 


cators, Rugby headmaster Thos 
Arnold (father of Matthew, the 
novelist), lst mentor ever to give 


character-bldg definite place in a 
school curriculum. Irish poet- 
dramatist Wm Butler Yeats, who 
led Erin’s literary revival, was b 
90 yrs ago (1865). 


June 14—Flag Day. . . America’s 
army began with 10 rifle compa- 
nies authorized 180 yrs ago (1775) 
by the Continental Congress, which 
next day named Geo Washington 
Commander-in-Chief. . . An army 
with far different aims marched 
thru the Arc de Triomphe 15 yrs 
ago (1940) as German troops oc- 
cupied Paris unopposed. 


June 15—640 yrs ago (1215) King 
John sulkily agreed to the begin- 
nings of British democracy, sign- 
ing the Magna Charta presented 
by the barons at Runnymede. 


Week of 
June 12-18 


June 16—British soldiers cap- 
tured New Brunswick's Ft Beause- 
jour 200 yrs ago (1755) to win the 
lst round of the Seven Yr’s War 
in America which ended French 
hopes of dominating N America. 


June 17— Our new-born army 
went down at the count of 3 in 
the Battle of Bunker Hill outside 
Boston 180 yrs ago (1775) but the 
Redcoats paid high price for vic- 
tory (1,500 casualties to 411 for 
Yanks). Some officials act as 
tho the Far East Problem was a 
War II invention, but the anti- 
colonial conflict really began 55 
yrs ago (1900) when militant Chi- 
nese youths touched off the Boxer 
Rebellion at Taka, attempting to 
drive “Western” population from 
the country. . . An old classroom 
game broke into the big time 30 
yrs ago (1925) with the list nat’l 
spelling-bee in Washington. 


June 18—History’s costliest come- 
back, Napoleon Bonaparte’s “Hun- 
dred Days,” ended 140 yrs ago 
(1815) with his defeat in that Bel- 
gian bloodbath, the Battle of Wa- 
terloo. . . 105th anniv (1850) b of 
Cyrus C K Curtis, founder of Cur- 
tis Publishing empire (Sat Eve 
Post, Ladies’ Home Jnl, etc). 
Another general was “lst in the 
hearts of his countrymen” 10 yrs 
ago (1945), when Washington, D C, 
gave a hero’s welcome to Gen 
Dwight D Eisenhower on his re- 
turn from victory in Europe. 
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Two radically different points of 


view made headlines in the na- 
tion’s newspapers within the past 
fortnight. In Washington, the U S 
Chamber of Commerce quoted an 
industry spokesman as forecasting 
an atom-powered automobile with 
an automatic “brain” to park it- 
self—“‘a possible development by 
1975.” 


Also in Washington, Rob’t E 
Wilson, chmn of the bd of Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, took occasion 


to deplore “irresponsible” predic- 
tions of “fantastic” atomic devel- 
opments. 


The minimum conceivable cost 
of an atomic engine, Mr Wilson 
pointed out, would run to tens of 
thousands of dollars. Who could 
afford to put it in a small vehicle 
for land _ transportation? The 
atom-powered motor vehicle would 
require at least a 3-ft concrete 
dashboard to protect passengers 
from radiations, and front fenders 
3 ft thick to protect passersby. 


The former head of Standard Oil 
research and development’ then 
went on to discuss a heretofore 
neglected angle. Assuming the 
highly improbable development of 
a power pkg of practicable propor- 
tions, we certainly must keep in 
mind that psychological factors 
would bar its use for the forseeable 
future. Regulatory authorities 
would hardly risk the wreck of an 
atomic engine in one of-our large 
cities. 
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RELIGION—26 

Many pulpits try to make re- 
ligion popular by presenting it as 
the best way of preserving our eco- 
nomic system. Prayer is advocated 
because it secures for us financial 
success and social acceptability — 
RALPH W Sockman, Watchtower. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—27 

If examinations for military 
service disclose hundreds of thou- 
sands who would be a poor gamble 
in tight situations of combat, for 
psycho-neurotic reasons, we must 
be equally firm in ascertaining 
who cannot cope with the tight 
situations of heavy traffic—Pavu. 
H BLAISDELL, public safety director. 


SPEECH—Speaking—28 

All the world’s a stage, and some 
people are only brayers. — Toast- 
master. 


SUCCESS—29 

Success should be a journey, not 
a destination—Denison (Ia) Re- 
view. 


TAXES—30 

Abbas a Kashani, an Iranian tax 
expert in the U S to study Inter- 
nal Revenue Service methods, 
found that the American “honor 
system works very well.” The Iran- 
ian taxpayer, he said, simply sends 
in his name and address and holds 
his breath. Then: “From this clue 
we send out 4 agents to check his 
income. They come back with 4 
different figures and we call a 
conf with the taxpayer and tell 
him his tax is so much. He pro- 
tests and we begin negotiations. 
Two yrs later we reach a compro- 
mise after he is worn out and we 
ere worn out. It is very tiring.”— 
Newsweek. 
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TEACHERS—Teaching—31 

A good teacher has three rules 
in teaching: He talks realistically, 
he convinces students that he is 
genuinely interested in them, and 
he makes it clear that he'll break 
their blooming necks if they don’t 
work.—Haro_p L REED, upon retir- 
ing after 40 yrs of teaching, Edu- 
cation Digest. 


WAR—32 

Admiral Carney says that a fu- 
ture war could end in an atomic 
stalemate or it could wind up with 
“guerrilla bands armed with bam- 
boo spears” stalking each other 
“across the remaining ashes.” The 
next step then would be for some- 
one to make a bow and arrow and 
announce that he had invented a 
weapon so horrible it would out- 
law war.—The Arkansas Gazette. 


WILL POWER—33 

One of the saddest and most 
foolish superstitions of the modern 
world is that people can arrive at 
righteousness without will power, 
that we can build good characters 
without effort. If we are to 
change, it will have to be by re- 
solving upon it.—A POWELL DAVIEs, 
The Temptation to Be Good (Far- 
rar, Straus & Young). 


WOMEN—34 

Even back in the Stone Age, 
when women wrote down their 
ages, they were chiseling.—Corbin 
(Ky) Daily Tribune. 


YOUTH—35 

Being 15 is like taking your list 
ocean voyage. You finally get 
where you’re going, but it can be 
awfuliy sickening getting there— 
Junior Miss radio program. 





As you read these lines Britain 
will be on the eve of one of its 
relatively infrequent gen’l elec- 
tions. Americans will note with in- 
terest the percentage of eligible 
voters who exercise their franchise. 
(In the ’51 election it was 82.5%, 
as contrasted with our 62.7% in 
the ’52 presidential balloting.) Se- 
cret of Britain’s large vote cer- 
tainly doesn’t lie in heavy cam- 
paign expenditures. Candidates for 
seats in Parliament are limited to 
$1,260 for campaign expenditures, 
plus 2 cts for each voter enrolled 
in the district. 


Air Force is getting deeply con- 
cerned with auto-crash safety de- 
vices. Last yr 678 AF men were 
killed in highway accidents, as 
compared with 700 in planes. 
And don’t be surprised if your 56 
tamily auto features frame-at- 
tached safety belts. They’re defi- 
nitely on the way to becoming 
standard equipment. “It's so 
peaceful in the country” may make 
a good song lyric, but it doesn’t 
hold true in traffic safety. Safety 
Council rep’ts 7 out of 10 smash- 
ups resulting in death occur in 
rural areas. 


Toastmaster who habitually raps 
on his glass to gain order may 
have to find some other means of 
attracting attention. The newer 
glasses aren’t glass at all, but plas- 
tic. They’re not only unbreakable 
but give out no sound when struck 
by a spoon or fork. 
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“Can you tell me how far it is 
to town?” the motorist asked the 
mountaineer. 

The native’s lips moved, but no 
sounds came out. 

“What’s wrong—can’t you talk?” 
asked the tourist. 

“Yes, I kin,” whispered the 
mountaineer, “but the land’s so 
poor around here I can’t even 
raise my voice.”—Louisville Cour- 
ier-Jnl Mag. a 


“ ” 


The army doctor was examining 
a prospective serviceman. “Sit 
down in that chair,” ordered the 
doctor sternly. 

The reluctant prospect obeyed. 

“A-1,” cried the doctor. “Next.” 

“What!” exclaimed the recruit. 
“Why, you haven’t even looked at 
me.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “you 
heard me tell you to sit down, you 
saw the chair, and you had enough 
intelligence to carry out the order. 
Move on, soldier!”—Joker (Copen- 
hagen). b 


“ ” 


Sen Rob’t S Kerr (D-Okla) says 
he went with a group of senators 
to a recent White House breakfast. 
Defense Sec’y Wilson arose to 
make a talk. “You could tell Wil- 
son was slightly nervous,” Kerr re- 
ported. “In fact, he was nearly as 
nervous as Ike appeared to be un- 
til Wilson sat down.” —. QUOTE 
Washington Bureau. c 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


WM C KESSLER 


“It’s not easy to get ahead 
in this world,” a businessman 
of my acquaintance assured a 
young friend. “As a lad I 
started out at the bottom. I 
struggled, worked, sweated, 
climbing the ladder of life 


hand over hand, rung by 
rung.” 

“And now,” interposed the 
friend, “you are a great suc- 
cess?” 

“Well, no,” admitted the 


businessman, “but I’m getting 
mighty good at climbing lad- 
ders!” 


a 
4 





§ 
An old carrier cart was ambling 
along a country road one dark 
night. A large car approached and 
the driver dipped his head-lights 
to avoid dazzling the carrier. 
“George,” said the carrier to his 
companion, “we must return the 
compliment. Blow out that offside 
candle.”—Tit-Bits, London. d 


Film director Andrew Martin 
and a group were ordering dinner 
at an Italian restaurant. 

One of the guests turned to his 
wife. “Honey,” he asked, “how do 
you pronounce that Italian dish 
I’m so crazy about?” 

“You pronounce it,” cut in Mar- 
tin dryly, “just like it’s spelled— 
Gina Lolo-brigida!”—E E KENYON, 
American Wkly. e 


L 


@ 





Every baseball fan knows you 
can master-mind a game better 
from the grandstand than you can 
from the dugout. A _ particularly 
vociferous grandstand mgr got on 
the nerves of the usually amiable 
Frank Frisch one afternoon when 
he, nominally, was managing the 
Pirates. All thru the game the 
know-it-all had been telling Old 
Flash what he should have done. 
There came a point in one of the 
middle innings when a decision 
had to be made. Frisch strolled 
over to the fence. “What shall we 
do, pal?” he asked his volunteer 
assistant. “Bunt or hit away?” 


For the rest of the game he kept 
asking the advice of the grand- 
stand mgr. In the 9th he went 
over to thank him and asked his 


name and where he worked. 
“Why?” asked the mer-for-the- 
day. 


“Why?” snarled the Flash. “Be- 
cause tomorrow I’m goin’ to stand 
over you and tell you how to run 
your business!’’ — Horizons, syndi- 
cated by Cambridge Assoc’s. f 


“ ” 


A British friend in Singapore 
tells about a police lieutenant who 
had served in Malaya 10 yrs. Every 
morning his wife had polished his 
boots—every morning for 10 yrs. 


One morning she decided to stop 
and see what happened. 


“T say,” he said to his wife, “you 
soon got tired, didn’t you?”— 
Wooprow WIrsic, Editor, Woman’s 
Home Companion. g 


os 


Cog, 


Only part of us can learn by 
other people’s experience—the rest 
of us have to be the other people. 
—HAL CHADWICK. 

A summer resort is a place 
where clothes make the woman— 
look old-fashioned.— Frances Rop- 
MAN. 

Judging from traffic statistics, 
front-seat drivers aren’t so clever, 
either—DaN BENNETT. 


The prestige of the Senator from 
Georgia rises so high that he 
must be that real George the bop- 
sters have been talking about.— 
Sen SoOaPeR, NANA Syndicate. 

At last Washington has got some 
brains. The city has been selected 
for headquarters of Phi Beta Kap- 
pa.—Changing Times. 

The average man is 65 lbs of 
muscle and a little over 3 lbs of 
brains, which explains a lot of 
things.—Beveridge Paper Co News- 
letter. 

A lot of young people these days 
seem to think that the 3 R’s stand 
for Rah! Rah! Rah!—Automotive 
Dealer News. 

Probably nothing hurts a wom- 
an’s vanity more than having to 
put on her glasses to apply her 
lipstick —Nat’l Safety News. 
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This yr people who are still 
driving l-color cars are secretly 
tagged by their neighbors as al- 
most as reactionary as people who 
take care of their own children.— 
LILLIE CooK, Concordia (Kans) 
Blade. h 


Barbara Stanwyck expected an 
answer of tradition or dedication 
when she asked a 19-yr-old Black- 
foot Brave on the “Cattle Queen” 
set the “why?” of his long braids. 

“Dunno,” he repl’d, “expect they 
just kept growin’.”—ERsKINE JOHN- 
son, Photoplay. i 


A young woman driver, about to 
receive a traffic ticket for running 
a red light, decided that an atti- 
tude of tearful repentance might 
get her off with only a warning. 
The motorcycle cop who had 
stopped her looked to be that type 
of male who is helpless in the face 
of feminine tears, so she tried an 
experimental sniffle or two. 

“Y’know,” mused the fast-think- 
ing cop, “you kind of remind me 
of my wife—and she looks awful 
when she cries.” 

Whereupon the young woman 
cut short her tears, signed for the 
ticket and drove away dry-eyed.— 
United Mine Workers Jnl. j 


“He’s a bad hombre and quick 
on the trigger. He can shoot be- 
fore his gun clears the holster.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“No-Toes Alfie.’— Wooden Bar- 
rel, hm, Assoc’d Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America. k 
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A small boy in a St Paul restau- 
rant one rainy day recently was 
punctuating his parents’ dinner 
with questions like, “Who makes 
storms, Daddy?” 

Daddy quickly ans’d, “God makes 
storms,” and went on eating. 

The boy gazed outside, thinking 
this over, then followed up with, 
“Well, then, who makes storm win- 
dows?”—Minneapolis Tribune. l 


A group of 3rd-graders visited 
the art museum for the first time. 
There they saw a French 18th cen- 
tury drawing room correct in ev- 
ery detail. The teacher asked them 


later what about this room im- 
pressed them most. 
Said one little girl: “No tele- 
vision.”—IJndiana Teacher. m 
A bewildered lady in a_ record 
shop couldn’t decide what records 


to buy for her teen-aged daughter. 
“Does she bop?” helpfully asked 
the clerk 
“I don’t know if she bops or 
not,” the lady ans’d, “but she can 
drive a car.”—Birmingham News 
Mag. n 


“ ” 


Given a harmonica, 4-yr-old 
Billy tried unsuccessfully all day to 
play his favorite songs on it. Later 
in the afternoon, his older and 
more musically adept sister asked 
to borrow the instrument to play 
a tune requested by one of her 
friends. 

Billy asked the name of the se- 
lection, then told her sadly, “You 
don’t need to try it. I’ve played 
all up and down that thing, and 
that song just isn’t there.”—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. o 








“Now be careful with that mon- 
ey I gave you, Tommy,” warned 
his visiting uncle. “Remember the 
saying, a fool and his money are 
soon parted.” 

“Yes, Uncle, but I want to thank 
you for parting with it, just the 
same.”—Oral Hygiene. p 





Fairyland Of Plenty 


A Baltimore department store 
has been designed by Raymond 
Loewy to achieve an effect of “an 
unreal world of enchantment 
where the shopper would be trans- 
ported out of humdrum household 
chores into a fairyland of plenty.” 
—News item. 


They'll have, it 
land, 
A fancy sort of fairyland, 

A place all gay and gleaming, 
Where shoppers all can float about 
With visions to emote about 

So grand they'll think 

dreaming. 


seems, in Mary- 


they’re 


The housewife, leaving chores be- 
hind, 
Undusted shelves 
hind, 
Will come with leaps and bound- 
ings 
To such a place of pleasantry, 
So far from toil and peasantry 
And everyday surroundings. 


and floors be- 


Out of this world’s reality 

And dreadful, dull normality, 
She’ll live on milk and honey, 

And shop and shop and shop until 

(Yes, never really stop until) 
She’s out of this world’s money. 


“Why in the world do you want 
to marry that hard-up old cod- 
ger?” the star boarder asked his 
landlady. “He’s a nice old fellow 
but after boarding him all these 
years you ought to know how im- 
provident he is. What are you go- 
ing to live on?” 

“Oh, we'll get along,” repl’d the 
starry -eyed landlady. “Why, the 


poor fellow owes me enough to 
keep us in comfort for yrs.”—Cap- 
per’s Wkly. q 

The master of the house rang 


for the maid. The girl was in the 
act of cleaning pots and pans, and, 
before she could tidy herself, her 
employer entered the kitchen to 
see what was delaying her. 

He looked at her dirty hands 
and face. “My word, Mary,” he 
said, “but you’re pretty dirty, 
aren’t you?” 

Mary smiled coyly. “Yes, sir,” 
she repl’d, “but I’m prettier clean.” 
—Arkansas Baptist. r 


“ ” 


Two drunks were driving furi- 
ously, late at night, along a road 
side by side with a main line rail- 
road track. Suddenly a_ stream- 
liner, dark except for the locomo- 
tive, flashed by them, going in the 
opposite direction. 

“Say,” said one of the men in 
the car, “did you see that little 
town we just went thru?” 

“Yes,” replied his companion. 

“You know something? I think 
that 1st house was on fire.”—Trade 
Aid Bulletin, hm, Providence Jnl 
Bulletin, May. . 
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Que ler 


CuHas E WItson, Sec’y of De- 
fense: “It’s futile to talk too much 
about the past — something like 
trying to make birth control retro- 
active.” 1-Q-t 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, 86-yr-old 
dean of modern architecture, giv- 
ing Boston bldg styles an unusual- 
ly gentle verdict: “As I once said 
about Pittsburgh, it would be 
cheaper to abandon it; but Boston 
is a museum piece; a charming 
place if you could take the people 
out of it.” 2-Q-t 





Now you can water your lawn 
while you go shopping or tennis- 
playing, secure in the knowledge 
that the water will be shut off at 
the proper time. Set “Aqua-Timer” 
to sprinkle for any length of time 
up to 4 hrs; timer will automatic- 
ally shut water off at proper mo- 
ment. Timer, which is easily at- 
tached to hose, is available at 
$10.95 ppd, from Aqua-Timer Co, 
Inc, P O Box 4, Barrington, R I. 

Apparently we’re not the only 
amateur gardener who needs help 
in identifying seedlings. We’re hap- 
py to learn of “Markit,” a weath- 
erproof plastic plant marker. Write 


NOTE here items of special 


interest 
File QUOTE for future reference. 
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on it with ordinary lead pencil; 
you can erase name, but it won’t 
wash off in rain. $1.25 for 25, or 
$4.50 for 100, in garden supply 
stores or from Permark Co, 1 E 
57th St, NYC 22. 

Comes now a graft-it-yourself 
kit, mkt’d by Green Thumb Prod- 
ucts, Memphis, Tenn. Kit contains 
rubber budding strips, grafting 
paste and twine, and step-by-step, 
slash-insert-paste-and-tie instruc- 
tions in a how-to-graft-it manual. 
(We're clear out of our depth on 
this one. Watering lawns and pick- 
ing pansies is about our speed. 
But it sounds impressive.) 
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